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Notic 
The ‘‘ Musical World”’ is now published on Sarunpays, 
and is ready for the trade on Faipays. 
The first enlarged number, containing the four extra pages 
of music, will appear on Saturday, February 7, 1846. 
Subscribers are respectfully reminded that a year’s sub- 
scription, paid in advance, alone eatitles them to the privilege 





of a ticket for the Granp Concert to be given in June. 

*,* All communications intended for the editor must be ad- 
dressed to him at Tue Orrice, No, 60, Dean-street, Soho 
Square. Communications elsewhere addressed will not be 
attended to. 








Romeo and Hulict. 
(Second Notice.) 


The first scene convinced us that Miss Cushman under- 
stood the part of Romeo. The dreaming boy, who has 
obstinately built unto himself an idol—who, dosing in reverie 
the live long day, confounds morning and mid-day, mid-day 
and evening, fuming and fretting over the cruelty of his 
imaginary love, and defending it from the attacks of his 
friend Benvolio by ingenious conceits and double-sided puns 
—the passionate youth, with a heart longing for unknown 
sympathy, was bodily before us. Miss Cushman looked the 
part, moreover—her intelligent physiognomy being well fitted 
for the poetical Romeo, The Protagorean definition of 
love— 


“ Love is a smoke made with the fume of sighs; 
Being purg’d, a fire sparkling in loyers’ eyes ; 
Being vex’d, a sea nourish’d with loving tears, &c'’— 


was delivered with all the emphasis of a casuist defending a 
favorite paradox. The retorts to Benvolio were exquisitely 
natural. But why does Miss Cushman omit two lines in the 


last speech ?— 








——“ Tis the way 

To call hers, exquisite, in question more: 

These happy masks that kiss fair ladies’ brows, 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair ; 
He that is stricken blind, &c., &c.” 


The lines in italics assuredly help Romeo in his position, 
and there is no imaginable pretext for omitting them. The 
least we may ask of Shakspere’s improvers is not to maim him 
wantonly. Here, andin another omission from the same scene, 
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they have not even a show of reason to make up for the ab* 
sence of substantial argument. In the next scene there is ® 
splendidly poetical passage, abstracted from Capulet’s speec 
to Paris, when he invites him to the fete, beginning— 

“ Earth-treading stars that make dark heaven light’— 
and containing this exquisite image— 


“ Such comfort.as do lusty young men feel 
When well appareil’d April on the heel 
Of winter treads—even such delight— 
Among fresh female buds shall you this night 
Inherit at my house’’—- 


alluding to the “ admired beauties of Verona,’ whom Paris 
is to meet, and to whom Benvolio equally alludes, when he 
urges Romeo to go, and “ with unattainted eye,” compare 
the face of his mistress, Rosaline— 


—— with some that I shall show, 
And J will make thee think thy swan a crow.” 








The retort, ending— 


“ One fairer than my love !—the all-seeing sun 
Ne’er saw her match since first the world begun” — 


was given by Miss Cushman with fine enthusiasm. Iu the 
scene which precedes the banquet and the first meeting with 
Juliet, the weight of foresight was evidently upon our 
Romeo. His puns and quibbles were rendered with a me- 
lancholy presage. The feeling embodied in these words— 





—_-— — My mind misgives 
Some consequence yet hanging in the stars 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

With this night’s revels’’ 





was conveyed with earnest truth. Romeo, like another of 
Shakspere’s heros, Hamlet, is something of a fatalist. In 
the famous description of Queen Mab, ten lines are omitted 
by Mr. Holl, the inadequate representative of Mercutio at 
the Haymarket. The last three would not easily be endured 
in this age of mock-modesty—but what excuse has the con- 
coctor of our stage version for leaving out the two lines in 
italies— 
* O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream, 
Which oft the angry Mai with blisters plagues 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are—’’ 


and these lines— 


“ This is the ery Mad 
That plats the manes of horses in the night : 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul slutlish hairs, 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune Lodes. 
This is she—” 


embodying so heppily two of the superstitions of the times? 
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Why omit these, and thereby change the intention of Shaks- 
pere, who, by making Romeo interrupt Mercutio in his 
avalanche of irresistible eloquence, indicates thit the witty 
Venetian could have carried it on ad infinitum. It is blas- 
phemy to interfere, further than is absolutely due to the canting 
spirit of the times, with the current of this wondrous speech. 

The banquet scene involves the change in Romeo’s destiny, 
and the second epoch of the play—as the quaint choral 
epilogue, introduced by Shakspere at the end of the first act, 
trelates— 


“ Now old desire doth in his death-bed lie, 
And young affection gapes to be his heir.” 


Showing the opposite light in which Shakspere regarded the 
fantasy for Rosaline and the love for Juliet. A clever critic 
in the Atheneum says the genius of the play is ot first love, 
but love at first sight. He is partly right and partly wrong 
It is first love, and love at first sight. ‘There was no Jove for 
Rosaline—but a mere desire, elevated by the poetical nature 
of Romeo into the semblance of a higher feeling—the image- 
worship at which Lord Bacon rails in one of his inimitable 
essays. Love without reciprocation is morally impossible. 
The acting of Miss Cushman in this scene was beautiful and 
true. ‘he revulsion in Romeo's feelings was depicted with 
consummate skill. As the sun emerging from an envious 
cloud and flooding the earth with light—at the instant of 
beholding Juliet, love darts forth from behind the mist of 
false sentiment that has hitherto obscured it, and fills the 
heart of Romeo with its overpowering influence. The short 
dialogue with Juliet was delicately spoken—the kiss 
chastely stolen—the look at parting full of longing sorrow. 

Up to this point—the end of the first act—the Juliet of Miss 

usan Cushman, though refined and womanly, was not strikingly 
picturesque. There was nothing to find fault with, if nothing 
vehemently to praise. But we shall have greater things to 
say, auon, of this young lady, who, though she doubtless 
owes much to her sister, not the less has claims to admiration 
traceable to herself alone. In appearance nothing could 
better give a notion of the young and lovely Italian—that 
bud of charming womanhood, fast ripening under the influence 
of a southern sun—that divine creature, whose nature, volupt- 
ously innocent, gracefully passionate, intensely hoping, is 
portrayed in the bright perfections of her face and form. 

Ere proceeding, let us say a word in favour of the Benvolio 
of Mr. Brindai, a straight-forward, honest, and thoroughly 
intelligent impersonation; so well acted, and so sensibly de- 
claimed, as to make his presence on the stage something sin- 
gularly pleasurable. Mr. Brindal is an artist scarcely appre- 
ciated by the public. The Peter of Mr. Buckstone is quaint, 
droll, and irresistible. Mrs. Glover’s nurse is perfection ; 
one of those strokes of art of which our fathers brag, as apper- 
taining exclusively to the olden time ; a piece of glorious and 
undoubted nature. Mr. Bland’s Capulet is manly and agree- 
able, but scarcely sustained with the full power of the ac- 
tor, who sometimes flags, as though discontented with his 
part. Yet surely any actor who loves his art may play with 
dignity the most insignificant of Shakspere’s creations, the 
mere individuality of which, if studied by the performer, 
cannot fail of gaining the attention and winning the applause 
of a discerning audience. 

In the first scene of the second act, when Mercutio calls 
vainly after Romeo, Mr, Holl should restore the original text, 
and substitute “‘ Rosaline”, for “ thy mistress,” in these lines— 


* I conjure thee by Rosaline's bright eyes 
By her high forehea! and her scarlet lip, &c” 




















| Rosaline having been happily restored in the present version, 
| there is now no excuse for nut adhering literally to Shak~ 


spere’s words—and especially, since by so doing a limping 
line is turned into one that is markedly rhythmical. — 

The balcony scene—a thousand times apostrophized, yet 
suggestive of a thousand new ideas—was exquisitely played. 
But why, Miss Cushman—you who understand and love 
Shakspere—do you omit three beautiful lines in the first 
speech? Accusing the moon of envy towards Juliet, her 
maid, for being more fair than she—Rumeo says— 


“ Be not her maid, since she is envious | 
Her vestal livery is but sickly green, — “ 
And none but fools do wear it—cast it off ! 


Why—incomparable Romeo !—do you leave this passage out? 
But we must forgive you—for never before did we hear, upon 
the stage, the Romeo of Shakspere, pouring out the eloquence 
of his love, with such intense reality, such passionate devotion, 
as from your lips. he acting and declaiming of the entire 
scene was a high and finished piece of art—of art so exquisite 
as to lose itself entirely in the guise of nature. To enumerate 
all the passages that were admirably spoken, would greatly 
exceed our limits—but we must particularize one or two. 
When Juliet asks the name her heart has already pro- 


nounced, Romeo answers— 


—_—_——_—_“ By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who I am ; 
My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself 
Becaase it is an enemy to thee.” 





This was given with a tender hesitation that was charmingly 
unaffected. Again, when Juliet says— 


“If they do see thee they will murder thee—”’ 


Romeo exclaims— 


“ Alack! there lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords; look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity— 


which was delivered with a chivalry and devotedness, be- 
speaking at once the bravery and the veneration that are 
two principal compounds of the character of Romeo. And 
when, after the first separation, Juliet calls him back, a new 


and striking reading of the following passage was given by 


Miss Cushman— 


“It is my soul that calls upon my name ; 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by nigh t‘ 
Like softest music to attending ears! 


Half of this was spoken behind the scenes, and the conclusion 
while running back towards the balcony. The effect was pic- 
turesque and beautiful. All that follows—when Juliet cannot 
recollect why she called him back, and when Romeo will stay 
until she recollects—was exquisitely graceful, earnest and im- 
passioned. Miss Cushman clung to the balcony as though 
she could penetrate its thickness, and rush into the imme- 
diate presence of her mistress. The last four lines— 


‘* Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast ! 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest ! 
Hence will I to my ghostly friar’s close cell, 
His help to crave, and my dear hap tote — 

were effectively rendered. The first couplet all tenderness— 

the last an outbreak of irrestrainable joy, flowing from the 
heart as from a goblet overfull. The passionate dwelling on 


the monosyllable “ dear” was highly expressive, 


Nor must we omit our meed of sincere praise to Miss 
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Susan Cushman, who, throughout this transcendant dia- 


logue spoke with true feeling—while her acting was re- 
markable for feminine bearing. Many passages, that we 
have not space to enumerate, deserve especial mention. 
The word “marriage” sounded like a sigh, so softly and 
tenderly was it uttered. We have, indeed, great hopes of 
this young lady. D. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 





John Simon fHayr. 


We have to announce the death of John Simon Mayer, or 
Mayr, the composer, who expired on the Qnd of December, at 
Bergamo. He was a Bavarian by birth, and was born in 
1763. His father was an organist, who taught him the 
elements of music, for which at an early age he evinced con- 
siderable aptitude. At eight years of age Simon Mayer 
entered the choir, and was soon able to sing the most difficult 
music at sight. At ten years he could execute on the harp- 
sichord the sonatas of Bach and Schobert. He studied at the 


‘university of Ingolstadt, but it was only after he quitted it 


that he resumed the cultivation of music, and learnt to per- 
form on several instruments. Compelled by various circum- 
stances, he became a music teacher in Switzerland in 1786. 
In 1788 he went to Lombardy to study harmony under 
the chapel master Carlo Lenzi, at Bergamo, and thence to 
Venice, where he become the pupil of Bertoni, chapel-master 
of St. Marc. After having written some masses, Mayer 
composed, in 1791, the oratorio of Jacob, for the Conser- 
vatoire in Venice, which was performed in the presence of the 
King of Naples, the Grand Duke of Tuscany. and the 
Archduke Viceroy of Milan. He then produced in succes- 
sion David—Tobie matrimonium—Sisera—the Passione—and 
Jephtha—all of which met with success. By the advice of 
Piccini, who was then in Venice, Mayer wrote for the stage, 
and his first opera was Saffo, represented at the Fenice, in 
1794, From that year up to 1814 Mayer's operas and dra- 
matic cantatas amounted to seventy-seven pieces—the ma- 
jority of whick were favourably received. Mayer is best 
known by his Medea, an opera made celebrated by Pasta. It 
is, however, a poor and flat affair. Indeed, Mayer was a 
greatly overrated composer, and his works are not likely to 
survive. He had no genius, and very little learning—but, like 
Spontini, was, by fortuitous circumstances, lifted into a posi- 
tion for which nature had not gifted him, and which, now 
that he has departed this life, will hardly be maintained by 
the compositions he has left behind him. 





The Beethoven Quartet Society. 


Ws have much pleasure in recording that the performances 
of this admirable society will be resumed early in the forth- 
coming season. There will be eight soirées—five devoted ex- 
clusively to Beethoven, and the remaining three to selections 
from Haydn and Mozart. Thus the main object of the 
society will be accomplished, while due respect is paid to the 
two great masters, who had so far advanced the art of music 
when Beethoven began to write. ‘It has always struck 








me ”—says a correspondent, writing to us on the subject of 
the Beethoven Quartet Society—* as a reproach to music, that 
while the great models of other arts are recognised as such by 
large masses of people, the masterpieces of musical art are 
little known and less acknowledged. If music had fair play, 
all the quartets of Beethoven, and many of those of Hayda 
and Mozart, would take rank with the inspirations of Homer, 
Shakspere and Milton. This truth should be taught not 
only to those who adopt music as a recreation, but to the pro- 
fessors—and it appears to me, that if players could be trained 
to a perfect execution of these great works, and the per- 
formance were to take place in presence of an audience well 
disposed to be converted, with a few discerning judges to 
lead them into the right path, an impulse would be given to 
this most beautiful of the arts which would be felt at the ex- 
tremities of the empire.” We have many satisfactory reasons 
for presuming that a step has already been taken in this 
salutary improvement, through the influence of the concerts of 
the Beethoven Quartet Society, last season. The aim isa 
noble one, and if followed up by the accomplished amateur, 
who originally devised the scheme, with the same enthusiasm 
which signalised the doings of last season, we cannot doubt 
of ultimate success. It is already a comfortable fact that 
Sivori, Sainton, Hill, and Rousselot—a quartet absolutely un- 
surpassable—are already engaged for the entire series of per- 
formances. 








Paganint and Berlios. 
By JULES JANIN. 
(Translated for the Musical World.) 


Tur world of an artist is a world of itself; a land of faery, which from 
afar appears to the uninitiated, asthe Eldorado appeared to Candide. At 
a distance may be distinguished confused murmurs, incessant agitation— 
but what is said, what is done, remains unknown, unknowable. What 
blank despair in those cloud-capped Archipelagos, of which none know 
the cause! What delirious rapture whose source must ever remain hid- 
den from the ken of simple mortals! There was a palace at Versailles ; 
and in this palace lived a king and queen; and around this king and 
queen, as though round a common centre, came every passion, every 
glory, every ambition of the multitude, to live and die. There was mo- 
tion,—there was the spot on which the mighty Archimedes might have 
fixed the lever with which he was to move the world. And yet the Ver- 
sailles of Louis XIV. was not more difficult of access, was not surrounded 
by walls more lofty, or darkness more profound, than the artist world of 
which we speak, where so many have penetrated by right of conquest, 
but whence none have returned to give an account of what they have 
seen and heard. 

For example—we attend a concert given by Hector Berlioz; we listen 
to the mournful inspirations of a dejected mind, relating to itself in its 
own passionate language, a strange and fearful drama, mingling together 
its treasures of harmony and tears; and, after hearing the Marche aw 
Supplice, we return quietly home, humming the Postillon de Lonjumeau! 
Or perhaps we are present at the first representation of Benvenuto Cellini, 
and without endeavouring to unravel the meaning of those touching in- 
spirations, without attempting to comprehend all the beautiful melan- 
choly displayed in that affected gaiety, we assume the grand connoisseur, 
and exclaim— Ah! he will do better next time !’"—and we think we 
have done all, said all—unmindful that the Chant de Supplice, to which 
we have paid such frigid attention, may perhaps have burned up the ex- 
istence of the author! that Benvenuto Cellini, which we condemn so 
hastily, is the glory of him whom we trample under foot !—yes, his 
glory !—his life !|—on this die he had staked his genius !—he had devo- 
ted his head, his heart, his soul, to this one object, and we tell him Ae 
must try again /—he must take his revenge! as though we were speaking 
of a horse-race in the Champ-de-Mars!—Truly, if we were not so 
stupid, we should be as cowardly as we are cruel! 
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And have we the least idea of what becomes of this great artist, ex- | certain, in beholding him, that he is not a corpse, which has risen from 


posed to our frigid condolence, our insulting pity, and the revenge we 
propose to him ?—He returns home with despair in his heart! Heaven! 
what a change !—He left home bursting with hope and pride !—He pro- 
ceeded to a certain triumph—Glory was waiting to place the laurel on 
his brow.—He had invited the crowd to feast on the beauties his genius 
had prepared for them !—He was going to revel in a flood of harmony of 
which himself was the source !—to hear the last echo of a twenty years’ 
fairy dream, sublimed by love, by grief, by experience. What could 
have been grander or more imposing than an artist thus proceeding to 
his triumph ? Not Christopher Columbus going to the discovery of a new 
world.—A single moment has shattered all these hopes! The fall of a 
brick has overturned the whole of this poetic scaffolding! This brilliant 
glory has fled on the wings of air! The name, which should have been 
so popular, has hardly been pronounced by the disdainful multitude! 
Oh, misery !—what a dreadful abyss between the moment of setting out, 
and the moment of return!—And yet it is the same genius. But the 
crowd would understand nothing ; their hearts refused to beat, their eyes 
refused to weep ;—something was out of order in these vast machines, by 
which glory is fabricated. Poor artist!—but this instant clad in hope— 
now feeble and naked, doubting himself!—Pray for him ! 

These are the griefs unknown to the crowd ; that crowd, which crushes 
a man of genius under foot, as it would crush an ant loaded with its 
booty. The crowd is brutal, improvident, insensible. Little recks it, if 
the few chosen men devoted to its service die of grief or of joy. It is 
prodigal of its condemnation as of its praise. No tyrant, even when 
tyrants flourished, was ever more headstrong and unfeeling. 

Behold Berlioz at home, alone with his wife, who cannot console him, 
and his child, who seeks in vain for his caresses. Discouraged and sad, 
he betrays no signs of consciousness. Around him all is silence ;—the 
least idea that presents itself to his imagination, he rejects with horror 
as though it were criminal. No more music—no more of those solemn 
festivals, which were wont to take place night and day in the heart of the 
artist, as his visions of loveliness floated before him. His friends no 
longer recognise the Berlioz of former days ; he is out of spirits, he is ill ; 
he no longer peruses his favourite poets—he no longer maintains those 
long and intimate conversations with Beethoven, which have given birth 
to such a kindred spirit between them. His friends request him to play 
—he remains obstinately silent.—* Defend yourself, Berlioz,” say they ; 
“if you will neither play, nor sing, nor compose, at least take your pen 
and defend yourself.” No—Berlioz refuses to write, And truly why 
should he write like a simple mortal, who is accustomed to speak with 
the thousand voices of orchestra and chorus ?—His friends thought him 
entirely lost; they whispered each other that he would never recover his 
mental discouragement. Every day with increased inquietude they de- 
manded,—“ What is Berlioz about ?—have you heard any sounds issue 
from his house ?—has he awakened from his lethargy ?—has he com- 
menced another of those gorgeous symphonies picturing the many-tinted 
clouds—the borders of flowery meadows—and rivers frozen by the win- 
ter?” And each looked sadly at the other and shook his head des- 
pondingly. 

In order to distract him from his torpor the friends of Berlioz proposed 
that he should give a concert, at which the Marche au Supplice, and the 
Chant d’ Harold should be performed,—thus to involve in succession the 
dreams of his youth, when he was but an unknown wanderer among the 
mountains of Abbruzzi.—Nothing however was effected by this concert : 
Berlioz did not attend—he was ill—contined to his room—while his 
work was being performed !—This was the last hope of his friends.— 
“Unhappy Berlioz,’’ said they, “ what can be done for him?” 

One more chance however was afforded to Berlioz. He gave a second 
concert. This time he was at his accustomed post, and himself conduct- 
ed the orchestra. To see him was enough to understand the terrible dis- 
appointment he had undergone. No longer the fearless enthusiast, full 
of youth and energy, who, from his elevated estrade, as the trumpet 
sounded, seemed as though he would launch himself into futurity. He 
looked like one recently vanquished, already lost to his past triumphs. 
However, by little and little, as he listened to that mighty poem, the his- 
tory of his joys and griefs, the artist became reanimated ; his eyes were 
steeped in refreshing tears, his heart beat more loudly than ever, the blood 
circulated vividly in his veins; his audience, moved like himself, returned 
him emotion for emotion. But what were his feelings on beholding in 
an obscure corner of the room—a being, dark and impenetrable—who 
wept ?.--yes—the tears were flowing from his eyes—yes—his perpetual 
smile was arrested—his austere look was softened! It was Paganini who 
thus abandoned himself to this supernatural emotion !—It was Paganini 
himself ! ; 

Paganini is a strange being ;—a most inexplicable riddle. There is 
nothing human in his appearance. His long bony head, covered with 
dishevelled hair, can hardly contain the fire which gives light to that mo- 

rose regard, so difficult for human looks to bear. We can scarcely he 


the grave to walk the earth, so much does he resemble the Lazarus of 
Rembrandt stripped of his winding-sheet. His arms hang loosely to the 
ground, and his bony hands, furnished with tendons of steel, plainly de- 
note the terrible struggles which have given him such complete control 
over his violin,—that tormented soul enclosed within four pieces of wood. 
We have always looked upon this man with awe, whether he salutes the 
pit with his heavy, cold, and marble smile—whether he breaks the strings 
of his violin through a fantastic caprice, for which he gives no reason—or 
whether he abandons himself truly and proudly to all that galvanic inspi- 
ration which leaves us mute and transported. We have seen him in the 
most opposite situations :—on a beautiful spring evening, singing on his 
instrument the prayer from Moise, as it should be sung by Raphael’s St. 
Cecilia in the paradise of Mozart ;—on a gloomy winter night, when the 
influenza was raging, more sombre and sad than ever, and he arrived, bow 
in hand, causing instantaneous silence, as though he were an apparition 
come from the tomb expressly to point out with his finger those who were 
destined to die. 

Nor the voice of the beloved one, nor the picturesque costume of dis- 
tant countries, nor the magnificence of the Kast, nor the nudity of the sa- 
vage, nor the newly-acquired laurels of the warrior, nor the unearthly 
brightness shed over the death-bed of a young and lovely woman, ever 
produced such effect as the simple presence of this dark and inspired 
phantom. And phantom-like he was, in his habits and caprices. He 
was seen—and he was seen no more. He was one instant joyful to excess, 
the next, depressed with sadness. He travelled from one end of Europe 
to the other, and, during his absence, endless deeds: of gloom and mys- 
tery were attributed to him; even his amours were jealously discussed. 
He was a species of wandering Jew, with a cross of fire between his eye- 
brows. He went through the world, making gold like an alchemyst who ~ 
has found out the secret of secrets ; and crowds divided to let him pass. 
He was separated from mankind by an invisible circle which none had 
dared to break through. In a moment of desperation a young writer*, 
who wielded his pen as novices wield their swords, had the temerity to 
attack him. It appeared a bold action to despise the general fear, and 
approach this shadow near enough to find out where his heart was 
placed. He reproached him—and on what grounds think you?—On 
those of avarice—of insensibility—of hard-heartedness—of unwillingness 
to give a stroke of his bow in order to save the poor from hunger and 
cold! The philippic was vehement—it was repeated. The writer who 
attacked such a being was welcomed with gladness. Paganini however 
remained unmoved, and deigned no reply. It was useless attempting to 
force him to play for the poor; he played no longer for anybody —not 
even for himself; and if at times he felt a yearning towards his violin, he 
shut himself up in his chamber, and, double-locking his door, placed a 
mute on his instrument, end breathed music scarcely audible to the 
greedy and attentive ear. But to him—the great artist—this little was 
enough ;—he heard the rest in heaven. 

Such was the man—such was the living shadow whom Berlioz disco« 
vered vehemently applauding the adventures and misfortunes of Harold. 
When the work was entirely finished, when the orchestra had sent its last 
sigh up to heaven, Paganini prostrated himself before him :—he could not 
speak, his voice failed him, but not his enthusiasm, Never was enthusi- 
asin more eloquent than on this occasion. 

And what did Lerlioz? He looked around about him as though he 
were the puppet of a dream. He abandoned himself freely to that con- 
solation which came to him from so high a quarter. How he would have 
triumphed had all his condemning judges been present at that moment ! 
But no; he thought not of them—he thought not of the glory they de- 
nied him; he saw but Paganini—Paganini, who was at his feet ;—he was 
dazzled—intoxicated. 

Thus, for the first time, we learned that Paganini was a man like other 
men, that his heart beat like other hearts, that his eyes could shed tears, 
that his mind could comprehend as other minds, and that, consequently, 
there was nothing supernatural in the man, but his talent. 

This event renewed the lease of existence for Berlioz. Hope returned, 
and with hope the consciousness of genius. He hurried home in triumph, 
just as he had set out on the first night of the opera. What were his 
feelings the next day, on receiving a letter from his saviour, containing 
these words—“ You will be Beethoven ’’ And enclosed in the letter 
were twenty thousand francs, of which Paganini requested his acceptance. 
Twenty thousand francs! A fortune for Berlioz! For not merely was 
it twenty thousand francs, but three years of repose, study, liberty, and 
happiness, 

Paganini thus rendered a double service to Berlioz; he restored him 
self-confidence, and at the same time accorded him the leisure neces- 
sary to the cultivation of his genius. He—a stranger—did for the poor 
French artist what not a crowned head in Europe could have done, 














* Jules Janin. 
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Rare benefaction! Benefaction which the obliged might accept, not 
only without blushing, but with glory to himself, and the full liberty of 
exclaiming to all comers, “ Behold my benefactor!” Who would have 
believed, however, that Paganini, the hard-hearted and avaricious Paga- 
nini, could have been the man to offer so great an example of well-direc- 
ted generosity? In these times Paganini is the only gentleman in 
Europe who has given us a specimen of the traditionary magnificence ef 
Francis the First and his court. 

Let us praise him for his liberality, and the singular esprit d’apropos, 
which induced him to come to the assistance of one of the most undoubt- 
geniuses of the day; that inflexible mind which has never condescended 
to flatter the silly caprices of the crowd; that bar of iron which knows 
not how to bend; that rebellious spirit which prefers rather to remain 
unknown than to offer incense to the plebeian ear. If Berlioz has failed 
in his opera, it is because he did not choose to succeed. He carried his 
wild independence to such an extent, that, if by chance he lighted upon 
one of those sparkling phrases, so much admired by the French, he cast 
away the unoffending tune, as a gardener would cast away a parasite. 
And thus he failed. But, had he succeeded, he would not have en- 
countered the enthusiastic sympathy of Paganini. 


( Has Berlioz fulfilled the prophecy of Paganini ?—Ed. M. W.] 








Origtnal Correspondence. 
SIGNOR SIVORI. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 
Sir, 

I am credibly informed that a certain [party makes it a point 
of attending each night of Signor Camillo Sivori’s performances, and 
noting down portions of his favourite manuscript pieces with a view to 
publication ; and, I understand, with the intention of public performance. 
Such a proceeding I consider unwarrantable, and unworthy any musician 
who has pretentions to the character of a gentleman. It is, moreover, an 
invasion of a species of property which should be as sacred as that of the 
author or painter. A mention of it in your valuable journal may perhaps 
be the means of arresting the contemplated piracy. 


Your constant reader, JUSTITIA. 


[It is very easy for a violinist to copy down the passages of Signor 
Sivori, but not so easy to play them after his fashion. Until the gentle- 
man who notes down the effects can effect this, Signor Sivori may rest 
tranquil—he has little to fear. Ep. M. W.] 


A QUESTION OF ACOUSTICS, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Liverpool. 1, Hardman Street, 


January 12, 1846, 
Dear Sir, 


If your correspondent, Mr. Oldershaw, will take the trouble to 
read my letter upon the ‘Grave Harmonics,” in your number for last 
July 31, and to try the experiments, as there proposed, in the first or in 
the seeond paragraphs, he will change his opinion with regard to what 
has been termed the “ Third sound ;’’ and he will be prepared to under- 
stand that the result of his third experiment is not anomalous. With 
regard to the “ Theory,”’ upon this subject, he may not be quite so suc- 
cessful. I have a certain opinion upon thesubject ; but, as a gentleman, 
who stands pre-eminent in the science of Acoustics, thinks that my 
theory is wrong, I shall not just now propound it. The root notes of 
the first experiment are bass E, B, E, and tenor B; and the notes given 
are respectively the harmonics, Nos. 3 and 6—4 and 7—3 and 6,—and 
2 and 3. The root notes of the second experiment are an octave lower ; 
and the notes given are respectively the harmonics Nos. 5 and 6—7 and8 
—5 and 6—and 3 and 4, The root note of the third experiment is bass 
G. The notes intended to be given are treble B and higher treble G, 
whieh are the harmonics Nos, 5 and 8. F sharp is a misprint for G. 
The tenor D, which is called anomalous, is the harmonic No. 3, to which 
the combination B, G gives a slight predominancy. If the experiments 
of Mr, Oldershaw had been carefully made with strings screwed up, in- 
stead of being stopped for the purpose, the result would have been richer 





—in addition to the bass notes, so produced, he might have perceived 
all the intermediate harmonics. 


Yours truly, 
J. Motrvevx. 


[The third experiment in Mr. Oldershaw’s letter should be thus :— 
r= ae 


== 
= 


a 
The G in the top line was printed, by mistake, F. Ep, M. W.] 








THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Choir Room, Temple Church, 


January 6, 1846. 
Dear Sir, 

If“ A Tenor Singer” will forward his testimonials to the Tem- 
ple Church, addressed to me, together with a letter stating the nature 
of his qualifications, I will with much pleasure lay them before the Choir 
Committee appointed for regulating all things relating to the musical 
service, when they will receive every attention. 

Yours truly, 
Epwarp Horkxrss, 
Organist, Temple Church. 








Probincial, 


Giovucester.—The choral meeting at the Shirehall, on Tuesday 
evening last, proved more attractive than the most sanguine hopes of its 
promoters could have anticipated. Upwards of 1000 persons were 
present upon the occasion, and all went away delighted with the per- 
formances. The class consisted of about 80 singers, a large proportion 
of whom were quite young and made their appearance in the orchestra 
for the first time. Nevertheless the result was highly satisfactory, thus 
proving the merits of the Hullah system of tuition and the industry and 
aptitude of the teacher, Mr. William Higgs, whose gratuitous and in- 
defatigable labours have brought the class to such a state of comparative 
proficiency. The selection was divided into two parts, sacred and 
secular; the former comprising extracts from Judas Maccabeus. The 
second or secular part consisted chiefly of glees, which were well ex- 
ecuted. The meeting concluded with ‘God save the Queen.’’ The 
audience comprised some of the most respectable families in and near the 
city. The proceeds of the concert are to be divided between the 
Gloucester Infirmary and the Mechanics’ Institution. —Gloucester 
Journal. 


Dusi1n.—Mr Phillips has been giving a series of four vocal enter™ 
tainments in the music hall, assisted by Miss Balfe (sister of the compo- 
ser), Mr. Julian Adams, the pianist, Herr Kern, and a military band- 
Mr. Phillips prefaced the introduction of Balfe’s “‘ Light of other days,”’ 
(from the Maid of Artois) by an anecdote relative to Malibran, and 
consequently, of interest. It appears that Malibran desired to have this 
ballad, and that Mr. Phillips desired equally not to give it up—and it was 
therefore arranged between Messrs. Balfe and Phillips that the latter 
should never introduce it during the rehearsal of the opera. So that poor 
Malibran first heard it publicly on the night the opera was produced. 
This shows that Mr. Phillips knew when he had got a good encore song, 
and that Mr Balfe was not very grateful to Malibran for raising him 
out of actual obscurity into positive notoriety. We blame not Mr. Phil- 
lips, but who can exonerate Mr. Balfe? Mr. Julian Adams has created 





a considerable sensation by his;performances on the pianoforte and har- 
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monium. He introduced the latter instrument with great success at the 
entertainments of Mr. Phillips, being usually encored in his pieces. At 
the Anacreontic Society his performance on the pianoforte gained him 
infinite credit ; so much so, that Mr. Pigott has re-engaged him. Mr. 
Mackintosh, the spirited aud clever proprietor of the Music Hall, has also 
secured the services of Mr Julian Adams. 

Wican.—The third concert since its formation, was given by the 
‘¢ Choral Society,” at the Commercial Hall, the society’s meeting-room. 
The music was saered, and the selection did credit to Mr. Graham, the 
able director and conductor of the concerts. The first portion consisted 
of the second part of Zhe Messiah—the other portion of miscellaneous 
pieces. The vocalists were Mrs. J. Wood, Mrs. Winterbottom, Mr. 
Ryall, of Liverpool, and Mr. J. W. Isherwood, of Manchester. The 
chorus was led by Miss Parry, Mesdames Birch, Yardley, and Wadding- 
ton, of Manchester, and Mr. Roe of Bury. The performance of both 
principals and chorus, merited the applause bestowed. The second 
portion opened with a performance on the organ of the society, by Mas- 
ter G. F. Graham, son of the conductor, who performed the Overture to 
‘¢ Saul,” in so admirable a manner as to be honored with a burst of ap- 
plause during its performance, which was again bestowed on the conclu- 
sion. This was the best concert that has yet been given in the town for 
alength of time. The principals ably acquitted themselves, and the 
chorus gave proof of the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Graham, to 
whom the society is much indebted. 


MancuHesteR.—The Free Trade Hall had a brilliant appearance on 
the occasion of the third dress concert of the ‘* Hargreaves Choral So. 
ciety,” for the season. ‘The music selected was Spohr’s sacred oratorio, 
The Fall of Babylon. This oratorio was first performed in England at 
the Norwich Musical Festival, in September, 1842 ; and in the season of 
1843, Spohr being then in London, was performed at Exeter Hall, on 
which occasion, amidst an assemblage of three thousand persons, a silver 
salver was presented to Spohr from the members of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, in testimony of their admiration of his genius. Tne libretto was 
written by the Rev. H. Hutton, of Birmingham. For bringing before the 
subscribers and friends of the Hargreaves Choral Society this composi- 
tion, the directors are entitled to warm commendation. Miss Birch, 
who has just returned from Italy, where she has acquired a fame both 
brilliant and honourable, was the leading cantatrice; and Mr. D. W. 
King, formerly of our Theatre Royal, but now of Drury Lane, with Mr. 
Joseph Robinson, of Dublin, Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. Winterbottom, 
Mr. Walton, and Mr. J. W. Isherwood, were the other singers. The 
choral band was more than usually numerous; and the orchestra full 
and complete, was led by Mr. Seymour as usual. Miss Birch and the 
vocalists exerted themselves to admiration. The chorusses were well 
sung. Also high praise may be given to the instrumental band. Under 
the able guidance of Mr. Seymour, sil went ‘sweetly as a marriage- 
bell.” —Manchester Temes. 

WotverHamptTon.—tThe “‘ Amateur Society’? gave their sixth and 
last concert at the Assembly Rooms on Friday night, and concluded their 
first year by a performance superior in many respects to its predecessors. 
The company was uumerous, and all present expressed satisfaction. A 
concerto of Corelli gratified by its polished performance. The other in- 
strumental pieces were Beethoven’s Symphony (No. 2. in D), a quartet 
of Mozart, and concertos on the violin and pianoforte by the leader 
and conductor of the orchestra. Mr. Hayward played a concerto of 
Guhr’s (written for Paganini), and Mr. George Hay treated the audience 
to a fantasia of Hercz. Both were given in masterly style, and were fully 
appreciated by the audience. Miss Hill (a Birmingham cantatrice) sang 
her two songs agreeably—a very old favourite of ours gave us Dibdin’s 
‘Tis past Meridian,’’ in expressive style—an amateur debutante sung a 
ballad from Maritana—and the glees, madrigals, and choruses of the 
evening were sung with undeniable excellence. The society is entitled 
to high commendation. We have had six excellent concerts for a trivial 
subscription. We understand that the members mnst_ necessarily 
be circumscribed by the size of the concert-room, and it is not the 
intention of the committee to make any important addition to the pre- 
sent number. ‘This is the first season of the undertaking, and augurs 
well for the future.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 


WoLveRHAMPTON.—The sixth and last ‘Subscription Amateur 
Concert,’’ given at the Assembly Rooms on Friday evening, was another 
evidence of the unwearied exertions of the committee in catering for the 
gratification of the subscribers, who must fully appreciate the obligation, 
particularly to those professional gentlemen, Mr. Hayward, Mr. G. E. 
Hay, Mr. Day, and others, for the handsome manner in which they 
have gratuitously laboured. The results have produced already a 
healthy influence on the musical taste of the community. If these 
concerts are calculated to remove vitiated tastes, by the introduction of 





| classical compositions, why limit them to a portion of the public! Are 
the more humble classes incapable of appreciating them? In Germany, 
where music is a subject uf national education, the lower classes are not 
only more courteous than they were, but more intellectual. Why not 
extend the science in Wolverhampton ? What was the Theatre built for? 
If I mistake not, it was erected expressly as a building of public utility. 
Why not have the concerts there, subscriptions for twelve months, 15s. 
boxes, 10s. pit, and 5s. gallery? Why should the working man be de- 
prived of a musical treat for tenpence, superior to many a concert in 
London at half a guinea? He would spend two or three hours intellec- 
tually, and come out a better man. The result would be that four times 
the number of persons would be accommodated, and the funds more 
than doubled. This would facilitate the movements of the committee, 
and enable them to engage female professional singers ; and it will not 
be necessary for me to prove how much better the concerts would be, 
if such were the case. As a new season is comnencing, I have thought 
proper to call the attention of the committee to the subject, and as the 
professional gentlemen have so handsomely given their services, I flatter 
myself that the Theatrical Committee would, in this instance, act with 
equal liberality.—(Wolverhampton Chronicle, Jan. 3.—Extract from a 
Letter signed ‘* A SusscriBen.’’) 





Miscellaneous, 


Mapame Puryver.—(La Belgique Musicale, Jan. 8.)— 
This day (Thursday), a concert of great interest will be given 
; at Antwerp, for the benefit of the poor. The concert is pro- 
| jected by the Ladies’ Charitable Association in this town. 
| Many of the ladies have themselves offered to add to the 
importance of the programme by the personal exercise of their 
rausical ability. This alone would be sufficient to excite the 
curiosity of the public and attract a crowded auditory—but, 
in order that the temptation may be rendered irresistible, a 
far more powerful element of attraction, a European celebrity, 
will lend assistance to the good work that has been under- 
taken. Our great pianist, Madame Pleyel—whose talent 
comprehends within itself the qualities to which her most dis- 
tinguished competitors are indebted for their reputation, and 
who, it would seem, is disinclined to appear before a Belgian 
public in any other light than asa strong help to the pro- 
motion of objects of charity—has graciously responded to the 
appeal which has been made to her to come to the aid of the 
poor of Antwerp, which happy town will thus enjoy the 
rare advantage of listening to the most accomplished artist of 
the age. We cannot but express, on an occasion so oppor- 
tune, in the name of our own capital, the satisfaction with 
which we learn this benevolent determination of Madame 
Pleyel, to afford her invaluable assistance in so good a cause, 
and thereby give us the opportunity of applauding her incom- 
parable talent. Let us hope that before Paris once more 
snatches her away from us, and before the metropolis of Great 
Britain shall have put the final seal upon a reputation already 
of unrivalled brilliancy (as is anticipated will be the case this 
spring), Madame Pleyel will not further oppose the general 
and urgent desire of the inhabitants of Brussels—but will 
deign to give one concert at least, at which there will not fail 
to congregate, as the old saying runs, Et la cour et la ville!'! 








M, Juixren’s Concerts.—The present week has been dis- 
tinguished from its predecessors by five performances, which, 
under the title of the Beethoven Festival, have introduced some 
of the instrumental compositions of the German master to the 
audience of the Promenade Concerts. The result has beeg 
eminently successful. The symphonies in C minor and A- 
Nos. 5 and 7—have been well performed, and appreciated. 
The overtures to Egmont, Leonora, and Fidelio, have been 
listened to with attention and applauded with enthusiasm. 
The Kreitzer Sonata in A minor, for piano and violin, magnifi- 
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cently played by Sivori, supported by Mr. J. L. Hatton, the 
clever composer of Pascal Bruno, has created a furore—and, 
indeed, the whole affair has been most gratifying to the pro- 
jector. M. Jullien has proved himself a careful, judicious, 
and thoroughly competent director, reading his author with 
correctness and skillfully enforcing his meaning. ‘The second 
parts of these concerts have consisted of miscellaneous selec- 
tions of the usual character—the wonders of Signor Camillo 
Sivori’s violin, forming the staple attraction. The audiences 
have been as crowded as on ordinary occasions, and—we state 
it with pleasure—their enthusiasm has been even greater than 
is customary, 


GreeNwicu.—On Wednesday evening, the 7th instant, an 
audience of nearly one thousand persons assembled in the 
great Lecture Hall, to listen to a concert which had been 
prepared under the experienced direction of Mr. Carte. The 
performances gave the utmost satisfaction. Mr. W. Vincent 
Wallace, the successful composer of Maritana, debuted on 
this occasion before an English audience, as a violinist, and 
proved himself ‘‘ first-rate,’ He played an ‘“ Jntroduction 
and variations on an original theme, a composition of his own— 
and a Duet concertante, for violin and pianoforte, by Benedict 
and De Beriot. He was enthusiastically applauded irf both ef- 
forts, and in the last was admirably seconded by Mr. Benedict. 
The fine style, beautiful tone, and brilliant execution of Mr. 
Wallace were themes of general admiration. Henceforth he 
must occupy the first rank among modern violinists. Mr. 
Carte played a fantasia on the Boehm flute, in capital style, 
and was warmly applauded. He also joined his clever pupil, 
Mr. Rockstro, in a trio for two flutes and pianoforte, by 
Kuhlau, with great success, the pianoforte being ably sus- 
tained by Mr. Benedict. The vocalists were Mdlle. Schloss, 
who sang ‘Softly sighs,” from Der Freischutz with great 
passion and energy—Mad. F. Lablache, Signor F. Lablache, 
and Mr. Wetherbee, who sang Kucken’s “ Maid of Judah,”* and 
Mr. Wallace’s ‘‘ Hear me gentle Maritana,’”’ exceedingly well. 
Signor F’. Lablache was encored in Rossini’s “‘ Miei Rampoli,” 
(for which he substituted ‘Largo al factotum’”) and in the same 
composer’s sparkling Tarantella. A duet ‘‘ Senza tanti com- 
plimenti,” by Donizetti, sung by Mad. and Signor F’, Lablache, 
also received the compliment of an encore. Mr. Benedict ac- 
companied the vocal and instrumental pieces to perfection, 
and the entire concert reflected great credit on Mr. Carte, the 
director, and afforded unqualified pleasure to the vast au- 
dience assembled. The violin performances of Mr. W. 
Vincent Wallace formed a novelty of very unusual attraction. 


SacrEp Harmonic Socrety.—Mr. Thomas Adams has 
been engaged to display the poWers of the Society’s large 
organ, and will perform a Classical Selection on Friday next. 

Henry Rvssett.—Tbe numerous admirers of this popular 
vocalist, will be pleased to hear that he has returned to town, 
and will shortly resume his characteristic entertainments at 
the Hanover Square Rooms. We has been received with en- 
thusiasm in the provinces. 


Mr. De Foury’s New Pranororts.—A trial was given of 
this instrument at the beginning of the week. Mr. Henri 
Laurent, a clever musician, played several pieces on it with 
great success. After the performance, Mr. French Flowers 
afforded much gratification to the company by an extempore 
performance on one of Collard’s pianofortes. 


Mr. Hanpex Gear, the popular vocalist, is in Paris, He 
v ill return to London about the middle of the season. 





* Published by Wessel and Co, 








Miss Dotsy.—This accomplished vocalist is expected in 
Lendon on the 14th of next month—St, Valentine’s Day. 


Liszt.—The ‘Beethoven Cantata” of this illustrious 
pianist, will be executed to-morrow, at the private residence 
of M. Jules Janin, the celebrated critic, by the German Ge- 
sang freund, under the direction of the composer. The trans- 
lation of the words of Dr. Wollff has been furnished by M. 
Jules Janin himself—it is therefore, in all probability, a capital 
one. We should like to be there, but circumstances will not 
have it so. 

Frencn Prays.—Mad. Albert is going through the 
routine of her popular parts, with success. The pieces are all 
old and well known, needing no fresh analysis. By the way, 
La Poupée is the worst farce we ever listened to. Malle. 
Martelleur is announced for several new parts. This clever 
actress is rapidly gaining in the estimation of the subscribers. 
The house continues to be filled with aristocrats and fash- 
ionables. 

Crossy Hatu.—Miss Groom gave a concert here on 
Monday evening, which was well attended. The vocalists 
were Misses Ellen Lyon, Lockey and Groom, Messrs. Lockey, 
Calkin, Weiss and John Parry. Miss Groom was encored in 
“‘ Scenes that are brightest” from Wallace’s Maritana, and 
in a ballad by Hobbs, received a similar compliment, singing 
both with excellent taste. Miss Groom also gave a cavatina 
by Ribas, with a flute obligato by Mr. H. B. Winterbottom— 
joined Miss Ellen Lyon in the “ Quis est homo” from Rossini’s 
“ Stabat,” both ladies doing justice to the composition—and 
Misses Ellen Lyon and Lockey in Cimarosa’s pupular trio, 
“My lady the countess.” Besides the above, Miss Groom, 
Messrs. Weiss and Lockey, sang the trio, “Turn on old 
time,” from Maritana, so well as to obtain a loud encore. 
Miss Groom is an improving vocalist, and is deservedly ad- 
vancing in public favour. Miss Lockey and Miss Ellen Lyon 
were both in good voice, and gained encores respectively in 
*« By the sad sea waves,” and ‘Bid your faithful Ariel fly.” 
Mr. Weiss was similarly complimented for his animated de- 
livery of ‘Rage thou angry storm,” and John Parry, not- 
withstanding bis late arrival having caused a disturbance, 
(quelled by an explanation from himself), was obliged to rec 
peat both ‘ Masaniello” and the “ Railway Husband,” his 
two most recently composed extravaganzas. Mr. Calkin 
sang a M.S. serenade, by Lovell Phillips, a composition of 
merit, very tastefully. Mr. Sarjant displayed considerable 
power on the pianoforte, in his execution of a fantasia hy 
Benedict, and Mr. Winterbottom on the bassoon, afforded 
much gratification. Mr. C. E. Stephens was a very efiicient 
conductor, The concert altogether was a pleasant one. 


Jenny Linp.—This celebrated cantatrice, wishes to 
correct the engagement which she made with Mr. Bunn, 
some time ago, to appear at Drury Lane, alleging, that she 
cannot acquire the English language in time; but Mr. Buon 
will listen to no excuses; the affair will, in all probability, be 
settled by law. It is reported that Mr. Lumley has 
offered the Swedish warbler enormous terms, but, while under 
an engagement with Mr. Bunn, she cannot possibly appear at 
any other theatre in London. It is to be hoped that Jenny 
Lind will be able to support her reputation. Fame has blown, 
we fear, somewhat too loudly in her praise. We shall see. 

Viznna.—Two young violinists, called Helmsberger, are 
spoken highly of here. ‘They intend a visit to London in the 
season. Our correspondent, however, proclaims them far 


inferior to Joachim. 
Goperrorp, the eminent harpist, has been giving concerts 





at the Hague, with Prume, the violinist. 
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WfaAyMARKET THEATRE.—Shakspere’s version of his own 
Romeo and Juliet—any mad version of which merits ant- 
mad-version (a pun!) has drawn nine such bumpers as were 
never yet known to have overflowed the Haymarket pre- 
cincts. Bravo! the clever Misses Cushman—and felicitations 
many to the admirable lessee, Mr. Webster. And yet our 
drama 1s on the decline! 

Irattan Opera.—Mr. Lumley has positively returned. 
Rubini will be positively engaged for twelve nights. Care 
lotta Grisi and Lucile Grahn will be here. Cerito and Tag- 
lioni will be elsewhere. Fanny Ellsler and some unknown 
perfection must be engaged to make up a new Pas de Quatre. 
Verdi will come and compose us an opera. Ronconi ought to 
be engaged, and Malvezzi and Theresa Brambilla might be 
engaged, with advantage. Donizetti, poor fellow! is too ill 
to write any more operas for the present. Nevertheless, we 
shall have a tremendous opera season. 

Drury Lane Tueratre.— The opera of Maritana—the 
ballet of the Devil to Pay, with the delicious Flora Fabbri— 
and the Pantomime of Gulliver, with the inimitable drollery 
of Mr. W. H. Payne continue to draw crowded houses. Why 
then should Mr. Bunn attempt to mar his well deserved suc- 
cess? Nevertheless we shall gladly welcome the Don Quizote 
of Macfarren—a new English opera is so rare a treat. 

Paincess’s THeatre.—The Cricket on the Hearth—Jeames 
—and the Pantomime, yclept the Key of the Kingdom, retain 
their primary attractions. Nevertheless, a successful new 
farce was produced on Thursday night, of which we shall 
next week render an account. Mr. Maddox is untiring in 
his exertions. 

Musicat Sounps.—It is a curious fact in the history of 
sound, that the loudest noises perish almost on the spot where 
they are produced, whereas musical tones will be heard at 
a greater distance. Thus, if we approach within a mile or 
two of a town or village in which a fair is held, we may hear 
very faintly the clamour of the multitude, but most distinctly 
the organs and other musical instruments which are played 
for their amusement. It is a well known fact that the 
human voice is heard at a greater distance than that of any 
other animal. Thus, when the cottager in the woods or in 
any open plain wishes to call her husband who is working at 
a great distance, she does not shout, but pitches her voice in 
a musical key, which she knows from habit, and by that 
means reaches his ear. The loudest roar of the lion could 
not penetrate so far. The property of music in the human 
voice is strikingly shewn in the cathedrals abroad. Here the 
mass is entirely performed in musical sounds, and becomes 
audible to every devotee however placed in the remotest part 
of the Church; whereas if the same service had been read, 
the sound would not have travelled beyond the precincts of 
the choir. Those orators, who are heard in large assemblies 
most distinctly, are those who, in modulating the voice, 
render it most musical. Loud speakers are seldom heard to 

advantage.—Cheltenham Chronicle. 
Exerer Hati.—The Messiah was repeated, on Friday night, 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, for the last time during 
the season. The hall was, as usual, quite full. Mrs. Sun- 
derland has won the fovor of the subscribers and the public. 
Her only fault is a slight uncertainty of intonation, which in- 
duces her occasionally to sing sharp. Miss Evans is greatly 
improving. When will this excellent society treat us to 
Mendelssohn's St. Paul—which next to the Messiah, Israel in 
Egypt, and the Creation, is their most satisfactory performance ? 
_ Mars. anp Mr. Scuwas’s concert took place on Thursday 
night. A full account next week. 








Sovrnwark InstrtuT1Ion.—Miss Wheadon gave a concert 
here, on Tuesday evening, which was respectably attended. 
Miss Wheadon sang several pieces, and was effectively as- 
sisted by Miss Binckes, the pianist, who performed the 
Hexameron of Liszt in dashing style. Miss Wheadon was 
encored in a ballad by Lover. The other vocalists were Miss 
Ellen Lyon (deservedly encored in a cavatina by Rossini), 
Mr. N. J. Sporle (encored in two songs), Mr. Handley, who 
gave “ Ruddier than the Cherry,” and Mr. John Parry, (en- 
cored in both his songs). Miss Binckes sang as well as played, 
and was encored in the Preghiera from Moise. Mr. Layland 
played a fantasia on the harp by Parish Alvars, and Mr. Chas. 
Severn presided at the pianoforte as conductor. 


Literary Institution, Epwarp Srreet.—Mr. Henry 
Lincoln delivered a lecture here on the genius and writings of 
Weber, which gave great pleasure to a numerous and atten- 
tive audience. The influence of these excellent lectures is 
spreading far and wide. 

Viruxtemps, the celebrated violinist, has embraced the 
Protestant religion. 

Panris.—Balfe’s Etoile de Seville has reached its twelfth 
night. Verdi's Ernani has failed. 

Miss Sara Fxtowes, arrived in town, from Milan, on the 
10th inst. and left immediately for Dublin, where she is 
engaged for a series of concerts by the enterprising Mr. 
Mackintosh. 

Tue Griese Crus had a strong muster on Saturday, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, Sir Felix Booth, Bart., in the 
chair. Several glees were sung, by a strong vocal choir, and 
and Ward’s Madrigal, ‘‘ Die not, fond man” (1609), was 
encored. 

Me. J. B. Cuarrertoy, Mr. Ricnarpson, and Mr. F, 
B. Jewson, have been invited to dine with the Melodists’ 
Club, on the 29th inst. 

Tue Western Mapricat Society assembled last Satur- 
day, for the first time this season, and performed several com- 
positions by the old writers. The society consists chiefly of 
amateurs, who sing Madrigals in excellent style. 

Mrs. Cornwatt Baron Witson died on Monday, at her 
residence, in Woburn Place, deeply lamented by her family 
and a numerous circle of acquaintance. Mrs. Wilson wrote 
many poems and songs for music, and gained the prize offered 
by the Melodists’ Club, in 1837, for the words of a song, 
against upwards of two hundred competitors ; she also gained 
medals at some of the bardic festivals in Wales, and wrote 
the poetry for Parry’sthird volume of Welsh Melodies ; 
besides editing the memoirs of the late Duchess of St. 
Albans, &c., &c, 

Mr. Linpsay Storer, the clever composer and pianist, 
will shortly arrive in London, for the purpose of ultimately 
settling among us. We shall zealously welcome so clever a 
compatriot. 

Epsom ann Ascot.—We beg to inform our readers, who 
are in the habit of giving concerts, and wish to escape the 
Scylla and Charybdis of Epsom and Ascot races, that the 
former will commence on the 26th of May, and the latter on 
the 9th of June, 

Tuz Ancient Concerts will take place on the 11th and 
25th of March; April 22nd and 29th; May 6th, 13th, 20th, 
and 27th. Handel’s Messiah will be performed on the 
3rd of June, for the benefit of the “Royal Society of 





Musicians.” 


M. Juzes pe Gurmes, the eminent vocal professor and 


conductor, has arrived in London for the season. 

















To Correspondents. 


Mr. J.Gaoves (York).—The length af quartets renders our corre- 
spondent’s suggestion impracticable—but we promise him some- 
thing from the same pens of a less elaborate nature. The concertos 
and other pianoforte works of Sterndale Bennett are published by 
Coventry and Hollier, 75, Dean Street, Soho—the pianoforte 
sonatas of G. A. Macfarren, are to be found in the catalogue 
of Wessel and Co, 67, Frith Street, Soho. Thanks for good 
wishes. Mx. Grorce Vickers will, we trust, have no further 
reason for complaint. Mr. Atnsworrn, dilto—thanks for the re- 
mittance. Mr. Pymay, thanks. 
thanks. Mss Ley, the “ Musical World” was sent to her London 
address, by mistake. Miss E, Taytonr, received with thanks. Mr. 
Mouinevx—Mr. Granam, ditto. ditto. 


Mr. SHELMERDINE, received with 


Advertisements, 


HANDEL’S SONGS AND DUETS, 


Ca.ucott’s Edition. Transposed into Lower and the most 
, Useful Keys. 





Mr. 


“The plan of this publication is new, and very judicious, Mr. Callcott is doing 
good service to music by accommodating Handel’s songs to the modern concert 
pitch, and placing them within the compass of the generality of voices. Mr. 
Calcott’s ability and experience are so well known, that it is almost unneces- 
sary to add that they are skilfully and judiciously arranged. The publication is 
exceedingly valuable, and will extend the use of Handel's vocal music.”—Vido 
Morning Chronicle. 

Thirty of the most favorite songs, &c. 
which contains 24 songs and duets, handsomely bound in cloth, price lds. 
logues may be had gratis, or will be forwarded post-tree. 

London : published and sold by Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, corner 
of Brook-street, 


are now ready, also the first volume, 
Cata- 








WANTED AN ARTICLED PUPIL. 


A Professor of Music, in a large Provincial ‘Town, is desirous of taking an Ar- 
ticled Pupil, who would have the advantage of being taught the Violia, Violon- 
cello, Pianoforte, Composition, &c. &c. A Premium will be required. None but 
those having decided ‘fulent need apply. Applications tu be addressed, X. Y.Z, 
Musical World Office. 





Just Published. 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


Dear scenes of happier hours ..... 3allad, Mrs. A. Beckett 2 0 
My song shall be of thee.......... do, HE, Peery... cscs 2 0 
The wandering gipsy girl........ do. H.B. Richards .. 2 @ 
Come when the moon is breaking do, G. Linley.......... 2 @ 
Why that tear...........ccesveeee do, Ann Fricker...... 20 
Autumn evenings ...........-000 Duett HI. B. Richards.... 2 0 
hey chide me if I breathe her name Ballad E. Perry .......... 2 0 
The simple Mountaineers-........ Duet. G. A. Macfarren .. 2 0 


Cuarres OLiivier, Circulating Musical Library, 41, and 42, New Bond Street. 





THALBERG AND DOHLER, 
Just Published, 
THALBERG’s FANTASIA 
On Airs from 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLA, 
Price 5s. 
? DOHLER'S VALSE BRILLIANT, Edited by William Hutchins Callcott. Op 
58, price 3s. a yas Pees ee 
Just Published, 
SIX CHARACTERISTIC SONGS, 
Without Words, for the Pianoforte, 
By C. NEATE, 
Op. 34. Price Five Shillings. 
London: ADDISON and HODSON, 210, REGENT STREET, 
Where may be had Tickets for the Colosseuw.—Family Tickets to admit four, 16 
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Just Published by 


| MARTIN AND CO., 
No. 3, OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY, 
ALL THE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF 
W. Vincent Wailace, 
Composer of the Popular Opera, ‘*‘ MARITANA.” 


Sole Publishers of the above celebrated composer's Pianoforte Works, 
under the superintendance of the author. (Pianofortes on 
Sale or Hire. Violin Strings, ete.) 


ROMANCES POR THE PIANO. 


Nit GONE. 6 cdc drnasetiedeusestedakassncadeeads 
Chant des Velerins 
DN ci ve drdnd chbcehacncddanadhnwdsieh sada 


Trois Nocturnes 
Deux Romances 
Ce a a 0 chk bn 0g ncbedsedetsccdnacesoes 










Ballad—‘‘ Cans’t thou forget,” sung by Miss Dolby at Mr. Wallace’s Concert. 
Italian Song—“ Lascia 0 cara,” sung by Sig. Marras, at his own and Mr, Wale 


lace’s Concert, adapted to the Melody of “‘ Le Reve.” 


Waltzes.—La Sympathie. 
. La Louisianaise, 





La Belle Angloise. 
La Parisienne. 
La Violette. 
L’Imperatrice, 
a Valse Militaire, and 
The GrandVa!se de Concert, performed by Mr. Wallace at Miss Hawes’s Concert, 


Just out, 
‘*The Beautiful Flower of May,”? 


By Alexander Lee. 


JULLIEN’S MUSICAL ETRENNES 
FOR 1846, 


OR, 


ALBUM DES BALS DE LA COUR. 


This Album contains M. Jultien’s newest and most fashionable Quadrilles, Valses, 
and Polkas, as performed at the Court Balls, and at the Grand Bal Masque ia 
December last. It forms an excellent selection for the balls and parties of the pre- 
sent gay season, and, at the same time, a most recherche cadeau for the New Year. 








M. Jullien has also published 
L’ Album Vocal. 
L’ Album de 1l’Opera, 


And several other beautifully illustrated Volumes, which are now being exhibited 
at his Depot Musical, 214, Regent-street, In the style of “‘ Expositions du Jours 
de l’An,” at Paris. 


JULLIEN'S MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 


Just Published, 


The last New Song, by ALEXANDER Ler, entitled, 


“ BEAUTIFUL MAY,” 
Splendidly illustrated by BRaNDARD. 


This charming Chansonette is now printed separately from ‘ Jullien’s Vocal 
Album,” and may be had at the Depot Musicale, 214, Regent Street, and of all 
respectable Music-sellers in the kingdom. 








HENRY RUSSELL’S VOCAL 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Henry Russe 11 begs to state that he intends shortly giving his VocaL ENTER- 
TAINMENTS, which he has hitherto been prevented doing, from his engagement in 
the provinces, at the 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, 


Hanover Square. Henry Russell will introduce his latest compositions: The Feast 
of the Despots—The Pauper’s Drive—The Cry of the People—Mood’s Song of the 
Shirt—Little Minds and Great Minds—The Sea—King’s Buiial—The Slave Ship— 
The Life Boat ~The Three Preachers—and several other compositious uot hitherto 








presented to the public, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


WESSEL anv CO., 67, 


SOHO SQUARE. 


a 16th Grand Trio Piano, Vil and Violoncello. 


ee eeereree eee See ee ester eresere 


VIOLIN AND PIANO, 
Vieuxtemps, 2d. Grand Concerto, in F. min. Op. 8..... 
Les Pelices de Schubert, No. 9, Ave Maria ...... 
Last Greeting, 2s. 6d. 11. The Mighty Trees, 4s. 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO, 


Franchomme, No. 7, ‘* Les Regrets,’’ 2, Nocturnos. Op. 15 
8, ‘Il Lamento,’’ Nocturno. Op. 15 .. 
9, ‘Souvenir d'Espagne,” Caprice sur 
des Airs Espagnols. Op. 16 2... .cccscccccscecccccces 


Spohr and Kummer, 3rd Grand Duet. Op. 112...... 
FLUTE AND PIANO. 


Lindpaintnmer, ** Souvenir d’ oe ” Fantasia sur des 
‘Airs Suisses. Op, 120. ..c00c.c0 000% ccceccces 


(A new Series of Six Solos, aan Wessex & Co.) 
Molique and Clinton, Grand Duet in A min. Op. 24. 
Reissiger and meen, “La er 8th 

Graud Duet, (in A minor).. se cccceccees 
PIANOFORTE ‘SOLOS, 
Burgmuller, “ L’Européenne Grande Valse,’’ sur ‘‘ La Jolie 
Pale Ge Gane,” 6 cisciccvsceves ead eeswrevacer 
Chopin, Op. 54. “10th Set of inaeaihits, Saebawewe 
Henselt, No. 16. ‘ Wielhorsky,” 2 nian Uensece 
a 17. ‘*Glinka,”’ 
Liszt, ‘‘ Homage to Mendelssohn,”’ — transcribed, Nos. 

H ree ee ° 

Mendelssohn, ebinen Sonat in aE major, ae Edition) 


———— Momento aoe, in F a7, minor 
(New Edition)... cece 


Schulhoff, No. 











Cav. et Barcarolle........0- 





+: " rel Mandello,”” Senin pe ei ve tems 


emesstineneniniceiiae 9, ‘* Les Mandello,” Mazurkas ........06 
Sloper (Lindsay) ‘‘ Czartoryska,” Maznrkas ............ 


Rosellen, “Les Rayons d’Aurore,’’ No. 1. Romance 
d’Otello et Bianca ...... Webnews wwbe-c 
——— 2. Bolero and Senate cate :. seccecce 


VOCAL, 
Berlioz, ‘Forth Goes a Lady” .........+.. 
Hiller (Ferd) ‘‘ Tender are thy Accents ’’........seeeeeee 
Kucken, No. 271, ‘‘’Twas there on the Mountain ’’ (Duet) 
Lowe. No. 248, “Fair Wilna’s Stream’ ...........02000 


Mendelssohn. No. 247, ‘*On deck beside “a mast’? 
(Duet oo ccccecccees 


eeeeecesece 


CO eee ee ee Be eeeeseereees 


Richards, ns Brinley). ene ‘* Once more enchant. 
SINE SORIA, AOU,” «5 oe .0.0:05:s sJosis's 01000000 0s 660002 be 00 


Tit], No. 256, ‘‘ So Oft as thro’ he WRU wivsiac scenes 


th. ‘‘ Thro’ the Fields ’mid Flowrets’’ Voice, Piano, 
Ond Violin ...cccccccceccccccescecccsccccesccccecce 


Ditto Ditto Voice, Piano, and Violoncello ........ 
—— Ditto Ditto Voice, Piano & Clarionet, (in .B Flat) 


WESSEL AND CO., 
67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 





N.B,.—Numerovs CLassicAL Works IN THE Press, 


FRITH STREET, 


coos 28. & 2 


- 


4 


2 
2 
4 
2 


2 
2 


3 
3 


a oS 


an 





LONDON 


SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


"SERVICES 


ACCORDING TO THE USE OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


AND WALES. 
(Continued from No. 2.) 


Lacy, the Rev. C. A Selection of Music from Haydn’s Masses, 
adapted to the Cathedral Service of the Church of En- 


SURE” 56. 608s os BEEN 50 554500 be seewsetronsceeeses ee 
Lucas, C. My soul doth oiaiiee Gresham Prize itidlins 
Morley’s Service for the burial of the dead...... oocces 

Four vocal parts 2 0 | Organ ‘part & 6 


Percival’s S. Venite Exultemus, Nunc dimittis, and Rosponses. 


Purcell (in B flat). Te Deum, ee Kyrie Eleeson, and 
Nicene creed in Score.. 
Single vocal parte 


4 6 





(in B flat) Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis, in Score.... 
Single vocal parts 2 





(in B flat) Benedicite and Jubilate, in Score........ 4. 
Single vocal parts 3 0 


(in B flat) Cantab Domino, in Deus Misereatus, in 
SCOPE 00 ccccce cece ve cccecsecseccsencrscceseoecoe 
Single vocal parts 2 6 





Funeral Service.... 





ee ee eres orereeeesseee eeeeresee 


Man that is born of a woman, funerul anthem, 4 voices 





Blessed is the man, funeral anthem, 3 voices; Thou 
knowest Lord the secrets, [part of the burial service] 
full, 4 voices; Appendix, the first part of the burial ser- 
vice, by Wm. Raylton, I am the Resurrection, ditto; the 
conclusion of ditto, by Dr. Croft, I heard a voice from 
je ee errr rrr. eee 








(in G minor). Magnificat, Nunc dimittis, 5 voices ; from 
the MSain York BUNS 6 .acc0cs00 sees pequaeaspess 





(in D) Te Deum, additional accompaniments, by Boyce, 
DT WONT sis ceases ca Wiesceecslce so oceu ceases aces pete 


Jubilate, ditto, 5 


Rogers, (in D), Te Deum, Jubilate, Kyrie denen Nicene 
Creed, Magnificat, and Nunc dimitis.. es 
Four vocal parts 5 0 | Organ part 


WOME sets caeeenees 





Romberg’s Te Deum. arranged by Vincent Novello .. 
Separate vocal and orchastral parts, 


Russell. Wm. Mus. Bac. Oxon. Cathedral Service in A. .... 
Single vocal parts. 


Smith, John, Mus. Doc. Cathedral Music, dedicated, by per- 
mnission, to their Majesties the King and Queen........ 


Te Deum, 8s.; Jubilate, 3s.; the Anglesey Sanctus, Kyrie and 
Credo, 3s. 6d. ; Magnificat, 3s. 6d. ; Gloria Patri, 1s. 6d.; 
Nunc dimittis, 2s.; ditto, 1s. 6d.; Short Te Deum, 
3s. 6d.; Benedictus, 3s. 6d.; Gloria. 1s. 6d; Cantate 
Domino, 3s. 6d.; ditto, 1s. 6d; Deus Misereatur, 3s. ; 
ditto, 1s. 6d ; Venite Creator Spiritus, 12 chants, 3s. 


Tallis, Thomas, The Preces. Chants, Te Deum, Benedictus, 
Responses, Litany, Kyrie Eleeson, Nicene Creed, Sanc- 
tus, Gloria in Excelsis, Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis .. 

Four vocal paets 10 6 | Oryanparts 4 6 


J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 





18 
5 


10 


3 


10 


7 


d. 


0 
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MAGNIFICENT MUSICAL GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS OR THE 
NEW YEAR. 


THE MUSICAL BIJOU 


FOB 28aG, _ 
A MAGNIFICENT ANNUAL OF POETRY AND MUSIC, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE ILLUMINATED STYLE, 
EXECUTED IN GOLD AND COLOURS IN A STYLE OF MATCHLESS BEAUTY AND SPLENDOUR, 
AND COPIED FROM THE FINEST 


MISSALS, ILLUMINATED VOLUMES, AND ORNAMENTAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
IN THE LIBRARIZS OF TAH BRITISH MUSEUM, BY J, BRANDARD. 


Among the varied Contents of the Volume will be found upwards of 


ONE HUNDRED CONTRIBUTIONS, 
MUSICAL AND POETICAL, CONSISTING OF THE 


SONGS, BALLADS. QUADRILLES, WALTZES, POLKAS, &c. 
Bp the Most celebrated silusicians of the 


BRITISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, AND FRENCH SCHOOLS- 


SONGS OF ENCHANTMENT, OR, TALES OF QUEEN MAB, 
j Be Madison sire han cones ROYAL, BY 


O. B. DUSSEK, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM JULIO CLOVIO, &c., BY 
J. BRANDARD. 
EXECUTED IN GOLD AND COLOURS.—PRICE 108. 


CONTENTS 




















WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT, PUSS IN BOOTS, | THE THREE WISHES, 

JACK, THE GIANT KILLER, TOM THUMB, JACK AND THE BEAN STALK, 
CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, CINDERELLA, RED RIDING HOOD, 

BLUE BEARD, OLD MOTHER GOOSE, ROBIN HOOD. 





Sir Henry Bishop’s Arrangements from the Scores of Handel, &c. 


The Messiah, 15s. Haydn's Creation, 15s. and Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 12s. New Editions of these elegant Adaptations are now ready. 
“* Sir H. Bishop has perforined his task in a mauner worthy of his high reputation. The lover of classical music may satisfy himself that the spirit 
of the illustrious author is faithfully rendered, and not overlaid by any conceits or carelessness of the transposer.’’—ATLAS. 


Sir Henry Bishop’s Arrangements of Handel’s Songs, &c. 


Completion of the above National Work, from the Original MS. Scores of the Composer, by permission of her Majesty. The seventh and last 
volume is now ready; and also the whole of the Songs (upwards of 250) from the Seven volumes separate. “This is a publication of great import- 
ance to the musical world, and one which no admirer of the works of the immortal composer should fail to possess ; as all public vocalists 
will adopt tbis edition, it may well be termed standard.’’—Bristo. Mirror. 








Dr. Arnold’s Cathedral Music. 


Now ready. Nos. 1 to 9, price 10s. 6d. each, of a new and splendid edition of this scarce and celebrated collection of SERVICES and 
ANTHEMS, edited by Dr. RIMBAULT, F.A.S, &c.; published by subscription in Twelve parts, engraved in the best possible style, with a clear 
and distinct type, printed on strong elephant paper, size 18 inches by 13. 


Cathedral Chants of the XVIth, XVIIth, and XViIIth Centuries. 


Edited by E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A.; beautifully printed in Antique Style, with directions for Chanting. Price 15s. The Editor’s objeet 
has been to provide a Standard Book of Chaunts for the Service ot the Church, and to rescue from oblivion some specimens of the great founders 
of English Church Harmony. 








Ricardo Linter. 
The latest Quadrilles, Polkus, Mazourkas, &c., by the above most popular Composer, performed at Her Majesty’s and the Nobility’s Balls, splen- 
didly illustrated in gold and colours. The Royal Portrait Quadrilles, Nos. 1 and 2, 3s. each; Do. Duets, 4s.; the Redowa Polka, 2s. 6d.: the 
Royal Mazourka, 2s. fid.; Venetian Quadrilles, 3s.; Do. Duets, 4s.; La Rose Mazourka, 2s. 6d.; the Minuet Quadrilles, 3s.; the Cellarius 
Waltz, 2s. 6d, ; the Real Polkas, i and 2, each 3, 


LONDON: D’'ALMAINE anv CO., SOHO SQUARE, 
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_ FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS: OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





At. the commencement of the foregoing year, four pages extra were added to the “ Musical World.” Encouraged by 
the success which’ has attended the enlargement, the proprietors have determinéd to add yet another four pages’ to the work. 


On Saturday, February 7—No. 6, of Vol. XXI., 


the “‘ Musical World” will contain 


SIXTEEN PAGES, 


that is, double its former quantity. Nevertheless the price will still remain at 3d., or 4d. stamped. 
‘The four extra pages will consist alternately of a 


Goral and Hustrumental Pierce of Music. 


The proprietors having a variéty of MS. compositions, by celebrated foreign and native authors, in their possession, have 
determined on publishing them in the body of their periodical, for the advantage of their subscribers. They will also avail 
themselves occasionally of the popular compositions of the day, of which they promise their subscribers some of the best specimens. 
The purchasers of the * Musical World” will thus enjoy the advantage of a journal weekly, and fifty pieces of 
vocal and instrumental music, by the most noted composers, in return for their usual yearly subscription. 
The purchaser of a monruty parr of the “ Musical World” will, from the date above-mentioned, receive four 
numbers—conisting of 


FORTY-EIGHT PAGES OF LETTER-PRESS, 


WITH 


Clwo Coral K Two PHustrumental jieres of Music, 


The music, forming a part of the work, will reach the provincial subscribers under the regular stamp—so as to preclude the in- 
convenience of haying it forwarded in parcels, or otherwise than by post. Another adyantage will be offered to the annual subscriber. 


Q@ Erand Conrert, 


will be given in the course of the season, by the Conpucror or tie “ Mustcan Wortp,” to which every subscriber who 
has paid his subscription, from No. 1, to No. 52, of the current year, i. e., 16s. for stamped copies, or 12s. for unstamped— 


Will have a Ticket of Admission, gratis. 
At this Concert THE MOST CELEBRATED FOREIGN AND NATIVE ARTISTS, who may at the time be in the 
metropolis, will assist. The concert will be held on an evening (to be hereafter named), in one of the largest and most 
fashionable music-rooms in London. 

The editorship of the “‘ Musical World” will continue in the hands of Mr. J. W. Davison. 

The dramatic articles of the last year having been frequently and warmly eulogised, in various quarters, public and private, 
the proprietors are happy to state that they have concluded an engagement with Mr. Desmonp Ryay, who will remain a 
frequent contributor to the paper. 

Several other gentlemen of distinguished eminence will furnish articles from time to time. 

Permanent engagements have been made with correspondents in Milan, Paris, Brussels, Vienna, Leipsic, and Berlin. 

The French, Belgian, German, Spanish, and Italian musical journals will be regularly taken in, and the most interesting par- 
ticulars they contain will be translated for the * Musical World,” by a gentleman engaged expressly for that purpose. 

The proprietors have also great satisfaction in stating that Mr. H. C. Lunw, author of the papers called “* Musings of a 
Musician,” will from time to time aid the ** Musical World” with his pen. 

Controversies will hereafter be discouraged. At all events, controversial correspondence—unless on matters of deep in- 
terest, and conducted without the least tinge of persouality—will be altogether discontinued. 

Papers on subjects of musical interest, signed by the writers, will always, however, be readily inserted. 


The Italian Opera and the Theatres 


will receive constant attention. ‘The “Musical World” may, indeed, henceforward, without boasting, proclaim itself the 
most complete dramatic, as well as musical, record of the day. It will, therefore, be no less useful, and no less inter- 
esting, to the actor than to the musician. 

Arrangements have been made to print the ‘“ Musical World,” for the future, by a steam apparatus, at the Poxy- 
Tecunic Institution, which will ensure a punctual and early publication. Henceforth, country subscribers will receive their 
copies with undeviating regularity. Music sent for review will receive immediate attention. As the circulation of the 
“* Musical World will uecessarily be increased by MANY THOUSANDS, walvertisers of every kind will derive 
tenfold profit by resorting to its columns. Not only in every corner of the British dominions, at home and abroad, but 
in every important town in civilized Europe, will its voice be heard and its influence felt. 

Cerms as Subscriptions : 

. Ss. 


Annum Stamped . . 16s, 
Per Half-Year ° 6s. Stamped . ° 8s. 
Per Quarter . . 3s. Stamped . . 4s. 


*,* Annual Subscribers, who have paid their Subscription in advance, for the current year, are alone entitled to the 
privilege of a Ticket to the Concert. 
All communications, of whatever kind, for the Editor, are to be addressed to him, at the MUSICAL WORLD 
OFFICE 60, DEAN STREET, SOHO SQUARE, Communications elsewhere addressed will not receive attention. 


London: Printed by Txomas Frost, of Marshall-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Marshall-street, aforesaid, and 
Published by George Purkese, at the ‘Musical World” Office, 60, Dean-street,Soho; where all communicati ns for the E ~ “ 
City Agent, W, Strange, Paternoster Rew, Saturday, January 17, 1946. ee ee 2 ee ee 




















